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EASTERN CHILDREN ALSO FOLLOW THE CROPS 


BY GERTRUDE BINDER 


Epitor’s Note: This article presents a brief summary of conditions among the children of migrant 
families who work on the truck and berry farms of southern New Jersey. The full report of the 
Committee's study which will be published shortly can be secured on request. 


ordinary solicitude for the welfare of their children. 

They have sought through legislative action to in- 
sure education and give protection against child labor to 
every one of their boys and girls. Their school laws, which 
are among the best in the United States, compel attendance 
to the age of 18 for young people without jobs, and the 
minimum age for industrial employment is set at 16. In 
case of need, exceptions for agricultural work or domestic 
service can be made only for children of 15 who have com- 
pleted the sixth grade. 

In spite of these concrete evidences of the concern of 
Pennsylvania’s citizens for the well-being of the youth of 
the state, hundreds of children yearly cut short their school- 
ing, leave their homes in the cities and become agricultural 
laborers, working and living under just such conditions as 
those from which the legislators of the state have, through 
years of effort, sought to shield them. 

They help to make up the eastern seaboard’s army of 
“crop migrants.” 

Much has been written about the agricultural laborers of 
the West Coast: the difficulties of their lives as itinerants, 
the low annual wages, the oversupply 
of workers, the lack of sanitation in 
camps, the exclusion from health and 
welfare services and the absence of 
educational facilities adapted to the 
needs of migrant children. It is not 
generally realized, however, that the 
problems created by the need for a 
mobile labor supply are not confined 
to the West. 

Hundreds of families move into 
the truck farming areas of New 
Jersey from nearby metropolitan cen- 
ters each summer. They are not mi- 
grants in the same sense as are the 
professional “fruit tramps” or the 
dust bowl refugees of the West. 
Their homes await their return. But 
the difficulties with which they are 
confronted in earning a livelihood 
and the problems they present to the 
community are in many ways similar. 


p {HE people of Pennsylvania have shown an extra- 
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Every child must work when berries are ripe 


They are a special group, who, while performing labor with- 
out which our society could not exist, find their normal 
home life disrupted and their children deprived of those 
benefits and opportunities which we commonly regard as 
the right of every American child. 

Wherever soil is cultivated intensively for crops on which 
machines are not, or cannot be, used, these migrant workers 
are needed, particularly for harvesting. As yet, no machine 
has been invented which is as effective as human labor for 
picking string beans, lima beans, peas, tomatoes, strawber- 
ries, raspberries; cutting and bunching asparagus or pulling 
and topping onions, beets and carrots. And so when the 
first asparagus begins to ripen in March, families leave their 
homes in Philadelphia prepared to follow the New Jersey 
crops until the last cranberries are picked in November. 

A report of an investigation into conditions among mi- 
grants employed on New Jersey truck farms has just been 
completed and is now being prepared for publication by 
the National Child Labor Committee. An intensive study 
was made of 251 Philadelphia families who went to New 
Jersey between March and November, 1938. Visits were 
made to the farms and detailed interviews with each family 
were conducted in the city after the 
agricultural season for the year had 
ended. A very clear picture was ob- 
tained of the extent of child labor 
within this group of migrants, the 
conditions under which they work, 
housing and general standards of 
living in the country as compared 
with those they have established in 
the city. 

There were 1161 workers in these 
251 families, of whom 509 were chil- 
dren from 8 to 16 years of age, inclu- 
sive, who would have been required 
by Pennsylvania law to attend school 
for the full term had they remained 
in Philadelphia. An additional 130 
children of compulsory school age 
accompanied other members of their 
families to the country, but did not 
work in the fields. 

(Continued on page 3) 
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FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


HE Federal Wages and Hours Act has now been in 
operation for three months. Excellent machinery for 
administration of the child labor provisions has been set 
up by the Federal Children’s Bureau and there is every 
reason to believe that compliance with the 16-year age 
minimum for mining and manufacturing occupations will 
be readily secured. Conditions now are materially different 
than in 1916 and 1919 when the first and second Federal 
Child Labor Laws were passed. Enactment of the earlier 
laws had been strenuously fought by industrial interests, 
especially textile manufacturers, but the inclusion of a 16- 
year age minimum in the Wages and Hours Act met no 
opposition. More important, the Wages and Hours Act 
carries a minimum wage provision which applies equally 
to adults and children. When children cannot be hired 
cheaper than adults, the incentive to employ child labor is 
gone. Such violations as do occur will be those due to care- 
lessness or friendliness, i.e., laxity of employers in demand- 
ing certificates of age, or willingness to “oblige” a family 
by giving the child a job. 
The real challenge of the new Act lies in its application 
to fields of child labor not previously covered by Federal 
legislation. These are three in number: 


1. Regulation of hazardous employment for minors 16 
and 17 years of age 

Under the Act, the Children’s Bureau may bar the em- 
ployment of minors of 16 and 17 years in occupations which 
it finds and declares to be “particularly hazardous for the 
employment of children between such ages or detrimental 
to their health or well-being.” Thirty-one states have prac- 
tically no legislation regarding hazardous employment for 
this age group and the rulings of the Children’s Bureau in 
this regard should reduce materially the industrial accident 
rate for minors under 18 years. The data secured by the 
Bureau in its studies of occupational hazards for minors, 
which will precede the issuance of rulings, may also prove 
useful in suggesting specific measures that might be taken 
to insure a greater degree of industrial safety for all workers. 


2. Regulation of child labor in rural areas 

The phraseology of the child labor provisions of the 
Wages and Hours Act would seem to permit Federal regu- 
lation of child labor in some occupations where the mini- 
mum wage scale of the Act may not apply. This is unques- 
tionably true for industrialized agriculture (though with 
very definite limitations) and possibly for some other occu- 
pations, such as work on turpentine farms and tiff digging. 
These occupations are carried on in rural sections rather 
than in industrial centers, and have hardly been touched 


even by state legislation. Insofar as such work is held to 
come under the child labor provisions of the Act, the road 
‘is open for a demonstration by the Children’s Bureau of 
what can be done in the way of controlling child labor in 
rural areas, where the greatest amount, and perhaps the 
gravest abuses, of present-day child labor are found. 

This is largely unexplored ground. The Children’s Bureau 
will be confronted with a pioneer task in adapting its ad- 
ministrative and enforcement machinery to these aspects 
of child labor. The plans it develops may well serve as a 
model for the states in their attempts to meet similar prob- 
lems of intrastate child labor, which have long constituted 
a serious interference with the education of rural children. 


3. Regulation of newsboys 


The third large group of child workers to whom Federal 
protection has never before been extended is the newsboy. 
The number of newsboys under 14 years has been decreas- 
ing since the time of the NRA. The American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association has recently estimated that, if the 
14-year age minimum were generally practiced, it would 
affect about 60,000 boys. To what extent newsboy sellers 
and carriers come under the Wages and Hours Act is un- 
certain. Their work is conducted on such different em- 
ployment bases and under such varying conditions that it 
seems probable that some will be considered in the employ 
of an interstate commerce industry while others will not. 
Rulings by the Federal Children’s Bureau on this subject 
may very likely come before the Courts for review. Involved 
in this entire question is the employment status of the news- 
boy carrier—whether independent contractor or employee. 
Not only does this relationship in part determine his cov- 
erage under the Wages and Hours Act, but, perhaps more 
important, on this hinges the vital question of whether or 
not the newsboy is to have the protection of State Work- 
men’s Compensation Laws. 


YOUTH WITHOUT JOBS 


OUR-AND-ONE-THIRD million youth between the 
ages of 16 and 24 in the United States today are wholly 
unemployed, according to a recent report of the American 
Youth Commission. Of this number approximately half a 
million are engaged in some type of emergency work. In 
addition another million and a half have part-time employ- 
ment but desire full-time work. Thus a total of nearly six 
million youth are either completely or partly unemployed. 
Thirty-one per cent of all employable youth (those active- 
ly seeking employment) are now without work. The lower 
the age, the higher the percentage of unemployment. 
Among 16-year-olds 50 per cent are unemployed; for 17- 
year-olds, 47 per cent; and for 18-year-olds, 42 per cent. 
These figures are based on the unemployment census of 
November 1937 and a check by personal visits to over half 
a million families in various parts of the country. 

The chief obstacle that youth encounters in finding jobs, 
according to a WPA study in progress in 7 cities (see 
December American Cuitp), is lack of previous work 
experience. Over half of the 15,700 youths interviewed to 
date gave this as their principal difficulty. Next comes the 
need for experience in specialized fields, many reporting 
that vocational training courses would have been a help. 
Six per cent said their greatest handicap was lack of a gen- 
eral education. 
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EASTERN CHILDREN ALSO FOLLOW 
THE CROPS 


(Continued from page 1) 


The -work done by these boys and girls is not always 
harmful in itself, but becomes a serious threat to child health 
and welfare because of the conditions under which. it is 
carried on and the length of the working day. Harvesting 
must be completed before the ripened crops have spoiled, 
regardless of the weather, 
and children can be seen 
working under the blaz- 
ing midday sun, or in the 
rain, or wading through 
the mud of the cranberry 
bogs on frosty autumn 
mornings. Frequently, 
when the fields are wet 
and soggy, they work 
without shoes and 
stockings. 

The hours of work are 
often long. Fruits and 
vegetables must be gath- 
ered when ripe, and for 
some crops the maturing 
process is rapid. Certain 
weather conditions speed ripening, and sometimes several 
crops are ready for harvesting at the same time. Considera- 
tions such as these make it necessary for agricultural work- 
ers, including the, children among them, to be prepared to 
put in extremely long working days when the needs of the 
crops so dictate. Many families reported working in the 
fields for as long as 13 hours at a time. In one family, in 
which there were five working children, the two oldest 
worked with their father cutting and bunching asparagus 
from 5 a.m. to 6 p.m. One mother reported that her two 
boys, 12 and 13 years old, could not complete the work re- 
quired of them in the asparagus crop without working for 
15 hours a day, and another with two daughters, 11 and 14 
years old, said that the three of them worked in a packing 
shed putting in a ten-hour day, regularly. 


. Housing was found to be extremely bad in New Jersey 
and living conditions in general were far below the stand- 
ards maintained by these families in their city homes. 


More than nine-tenths of the families went to the farms 
before the closing of the Philadelphia schools on June 26, 
and nearly one-half stayed out until after their reopening 
on September 9. Three weeks or more of school were lost 
in the spring by the children of 165 families who went to 
New Jersey before June 1. In the fall, 87 families stayed 
until after October 1, causing their children to lose three 
weeks or more of the new school term. Across the state line, 
these Pennsylvania children were out of reach of their state’s 
excellent school laws. In New Jersey, as non-residents, they 
had no right to attend the public schools even if they de- 
sired to do so. 


The failure of compulsory school legislation to reach 
these children is only one example of the way in which 
migrancy negates efforts carried on for decades to improve 
living standards, raise the cultural level and insure equality 
of opportunity to all American citizens. 


A 24-lb. load is not unusual 





CHILD LABOR IN WISCONSIN 


N contrast to the general dearth of factual material re- 
garding the prevalence of child labor in recent years, 
there comes from the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin 
an enlightening report, “Child Labor in Wisconsin 1925- 
1937.” The report is statistical in nature and based primarily 
on work permit issuance. In some states work permit figures 
give little indication of the true situation—but in Wisconsin, 
which has both a comprehensive and well-enforced child 
labor law, such data can be relied upon for an accurate 
picture of the extent of and changes in child employment. 
It is necessary to bear in mind that in Wisconsin permits 
are of three types: (1) regular permits authorizing the child 
to leave school for full-time employment, (2) permits for 
work outside of school hours, on Saturdays and vacations, 
and (3) permits valid only during vacation periods. Permits 
for street trades and for the appearance of children in public 
performances are not included in the study. Until Septem- 
ber 1935, permits were required for children 16 years and 
younger; since that date, they have been required for 17- 
year-olds also. 

The number of work permits issued to children 16 years 
and under decreased strikingly from 1929 to 1934. This was 
due almost wholly to general unemployment during the 
depression and in 1933-34 to the NRA codes. Beginning 
with 1935, there was an increase each year in the number 
of permits issued. The number in 1937 was greater than at 
any period since 1930. 


NEW PERMITS ISSUED IN WISCONSIN 
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An analysis of permits granted during 1937 by ages and 
types of permits is shown in the following table: 


Work Permits GRANTED IN 1937 


Ages Regular After School Vacation Total 
14 yrs. ¥ 1,035 11g 1,154 
15 yrs. 1 1,072 192 1,264 
16 yrs. 2,104 1,860 534 4,498 
17 yrs. 3,287 1,773 649 59709 
Total 5,391 5740 1,494 12,625 


*Not permitted 


Other sections of the report relate to occupations entered, 
physical defects among children applying for permits, per- 
mits refused, and workmen’s compensation cases involving 
violations of the Child Labor Law. 
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HAVE YOU READ 


‘Tut WoMEN IN THE House: Stories of Household Employment. 
Edited by Ruth Sergel. The Woman’s Press, New York, 


N. Y. 1938. $1.00. / 


Applying the case method to the study of domestic work, 
the Committee on Household Employment of the Chicago 
Y.W.C.A. has brought together some hundred short case 
histories of actual situations which have confronted house- 
hold employers and employees. Presented as “vignettes of 
reality,” significant because of the importance of the issues 
involved to many persons, the stories are grouped under 
such headings as wages, hours, living arrangements, use of 
leisure time, house privileges, vacations, accidents, etc. 

If these cases are typical, as stated, it is clear that primary 
responsibility for the disrepute of domestic work as an oc- 
cupation rests with employers whose faults range from lack 
of consideration and complete ignorance of the economic 
basis of labor relationships to dishonesty and sheer brutality. 
Youth and inexperience are probably exploited in domestic 
work more than in any other occupation. 


The book includes a proposal for a voluntary agreement 
between employer and employee with provisions similar to 
those that have been suggested in recent years by various 
organizations. Considering the nature and confinement of 
the work, the proposed wage rates seem low and vacation 
periods short, even as a minimum. Also open to question 
is the recommendation on the difficult question of hours. 
A 60-hour week is suggested, with two hours of “time on 
call” (when the worker is not free to leave the house but 
may rest or follow his own pursuits) equivalent to one hour 
of working time. A fairer arrangement, from both employ- 
er’s and employee’s viewpoint, might be to limit, perhaps 
to 48, hours of real work and to allow in the case of em- 
ployees who live in more leeway for “time on call.” Cer- 
tainly no employee should be expected, as many now ap- 
parently are, to spend 60 hours a week in actual labor. Nor, 
on the other hand, does it seem reasonable for an employer 
to be expected to pay “overtime” to a worker who remains 
home at night because sleeping children cannot be left alone 
but who is free of all duties and may be peacefully sleeping 
herself. This assumes, of course, that the employee has ade- 
quate and planned “time off,” which might well include 
more evening time than that proposed in the Agreement. 
It would seem preferable to have such arfangements speci- 
fied in the employment contract and taken into considera- 
tion in determining the wage rate, rather than placed on 
an “overtime” basis. 


The book is interesting—but not very pleasant—reading. 
The female of the species... . 


Lorps oF THE Press. By George Seldes. Julian Messner, Inc., 
New York City. 1938. 

Mr. Seldes launches a frontal attack on the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association. Mentioning publishers by 
name and giving concrete examples, he charges the news- 
papers with fighting all interests where their profits are in- 
volved, bowing to the dictates of big business and adver- 
tisers and being unfair to labor. 

Belief that Mr. Seldes has overstated the case has been 
expressed by some reviewers. We can say that, in so far 
as he deals with the newspapers’ attitude towards the Child 


Labor Amendment and the employment of newsboys, his 
conclusions are entirely justified. 


The book concludes with ten tests of a “free” press: 
“1. Give equal space to the political parties. 
“2. Give some space to minority parties... . 


“3. Publish the Federal Trade Commission reports. 
(These . . . reports are not enough, but they do expose 
many of our greatest manufacturers of food, drink, clothing, 
tobacco, milk, etc., as fraudulent.) 


“4- Tell the truth about cigarettes and automobiles, the 
two largest advertisers. 

“5. Give the consumer a square deal. (Publish the same 
reports on consumers’ goods which only the liberal and left 
weeklies publish nowadays.) 


“6. Reject organized pressure (inform... all the . 
sacred cows, bulls and elephants of journalism, they will 
no longer influence the news... . ) 

“7, Publish the labor news. Give labor a square deal... . 

“8. Throw Mr. Hearst out... . 


“g. Stop defending child labor because of the few dollars 


you save on newsboys. 
“to. Print both sides of a controversy... . ” 


SUMMER EVENING 
HIRTEEN-YEAR-OLD John, happy to be earning 


$5 a week last summer, was found by an_ in- 
vestigator of the Connecticut Labor Department working 
at midnight in a hot bakery in New Haven. He said he 
had been working from 8 p.m. to 4:30 a.m. for 6 nights 
a week. John was not the only boy who spent his summer 
nights this way. From August to October, the owners of 
six small bakeries were brought to court by the Connecticut 
Labor Department for violations of the child labor law. 





CHILD LABOR IN AMERICA TODAY 
A Lantern Slide Lecture 


Illustrated by 56 slides, the lecture shows the types of 
child labor that have been eliminated under the 
Federal Wages and Hours Act and describes~ 
present-day child labor conditions. 


This lecture is suitable for presentation before church 
groups, women’s clubs, and high school or college 
classes. 


Numbers in the margin of the text, corresponding to 
the numbers on the slides, indicate when slides 
should be changed and make presentation of the 
slide lecture easy for all. 


A copy of the text will be sent on request for 
examination. 


Text and slides will be loaned for $2.00 and return 
postage. 























